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touched uncertainly and formally, as if people thought
that they were doing a duty, but would like much
better to talk about other things which really attracted
and filled their minds. In the long course of theo-
logical war for the last two centuries, it is hardly too
much to say that miracles, as a subject for discussion,
have been degraded and worn down from their
original significance; vulgarised by passing through
the handling of not the highest order of controversial-
ists, who battered and defaced what they bandied
about in argument, which was often ingenious and
acute, and often mere verbal sophistry, but which, in
any case, seldom rose to the true height of the ques-
tion. Used either as instruments of proof or as fair
game for attack, they suffered in the common and
popular feeling about them. Taken in a lump, and with
little realising of all that they were and implied, they
furnished a cheap and tempting material for "short
and easy methods " on one side, and on the other
side, as it is obvious, a mark for just as easy and
tempting objections. They became trite. People
got tired of hearing of them, and shy of urging them,
and dwelt in preference on other grounds of argu-
ment. The more serious feeling and the more pro-
found and original thought of the last half century no
longer seemed to give them the value and importance
which they had; on both sides a disposition was to
be traced to turn aside from them. The deeper
religion and the deeper and more enterprising science
of the day combined to lower them from their old